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Editorial 


The Climate of Rehabil:.aiion 


We are reading and hearing more and more 
often about rehabilitative climate in correctional 
institutions, This has been defined in a number of 
ways; but, expressed very simply, it can be called 
the sum total of the honest atiitudes of a!! inst- 
tutional employees about the theory that all in- 
mates are human beings who are worthy of social 
redemption. 

Looking at almost any correc- 
tional institution in the light of the 
above definition, one can see that 
dozens of small positive and neg- 
ative areas of climate exist. Ex- 
perienced prison workers quickly 
sense which predominates. If the 
very appearance of most inmates 
indicated fear, sullenness, indiffer- 
ence, hopelessness, contempt, or 
hatred, then there are probably 
more negative than positive areas 
in the institution regardless of any 
pretty program and fancy talk. If, 
however, most inmates show aiti- 
tudes of hopefulness, — 
alertness, cheerfulness, zest, i 
determination, then the 


democratic society musi be undertaken. The sub- 
jects are not willing subjects; they are members 
of the community because of iegai mandate; con- 
sent of the governed is iacking; the goal of each is 
release. The good citizcn we are trying to develop 
is expected by society to be honorable, reliable, 

self-reliant, civic-mindcd, law-abiding and voca- 
tionally effective. Exactly what institutional pro- 


a 


grams and practices will promui- 


gate these virtues is largely within 
the realm of speculation, but it is 


not diti:icult to enumerate some 
things thac would seem to negate 


the attsinment of these desired 
qualities. Most institutions wiil 
have some, many, or all of the 
following evidences of poor cli- 
mate 


Poor Two-way Communication. 
Private industry alone has spent 
miiions of dollars to develop 


good communication. Prisons 
often have poor two-way com- 


munication in the staff echelons; 
between inmates and administra, 
tion it is often non-existent. 


nant climate is likely positive des- Dona! a B. Pech No imuate rariicipat.on In Pian- 
pite a possibly dilapidated plant ning. Currenily where this par- 
and overworked staff. ticipation exists, it takes the form of inmate 
Why are most institutional programs a hetero- ‘sory ounc. 3, DOards or committees, either 

geneous combination of negative and positive N OF 
climates with’ frequent unfortunate juxtapositions o Grade “ranved, Wacre rr.vilcg2 
involved? Usually because like Topsy they “jest Uacd, exemplary for wtate 
growed” without a carefully devised and directed Ps of eat OF 
overall plan and purpose, The past decade or two 
has witnessed a revolutionary change in correc- A SUCH as yard, rocreation areas 
or liorary during off-duty psriods. Of course, 


tional philosophy. Many oy wegen have moved 
from a position of very close security ony to 
some degree of bro: a approach to treat- 
ment. In most cases this shift has been attempted 
in a plant designed solely for close security and 
with considerable personnel orientated to an out- 
moded attitude toward the purposes 
tion. And, as is true of any rapidiy changing sci- 
ence, there are many theories about proper and 
efficacious approaches but very few time-proven 
facts. 

By its very nature any correctional] institution 
is an artificial community operated under an 
authoritarian form of government. In an atmos- 
phere of dictatorship, benevolent or harsh, the 
difficult task of refitting people for living in a 


of incarcera- 


abuse of this privelege e results in its loss. 

No Delegation Of To Inmates. 
Some large prisons have abandoned this bus- 
iness of herding men about in lines and groups. 
Instead it is the responsibility of each prisoner 
to report to work, mess, recreation, school or 
cell at the appointed times. 

Use Of The Same Security Measures For All. 
Barred metal cages are adequate restraints for 
wild and dangerous animals and men. For 
most of the people who make up the institu- 
tional populations they are unnecessary and 
degrading. Many of the newer prisons are pro- 
viding some type of cubicle or private room. 


Continued on page 100 
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he President’s 
Page 


Anortier Congress oi Correction is now hisiory. It was indeed 

an interesiing and inspiring Congress. Warden Bob Wright 
of Westchester County Penitentiary, N, Y., deserves the accolade 
for his work as Chairman of the Program Committee, Aiong- 
side of Scb as his major support comes Warden Joe Ragen of 
Joiiet heading the Arrangement Committee, Warden Joc was a 


model host. 


Bob Wright did such an excellent job as Program Chairman, 
that the Correctional Association made him President for 195/- 
58. This indicates the type of program we can expect next year 


when the Congress convenes in Detroit 

President Ted Sharp, in his usuai pleasant 
manner, kept the sessions running smoothly and 
efficiently. His Presidential Address was a high- 
light of the Congress. You will be reading it in a 
future Journal. 

Correciiona! Education. Our thanks to Price 
Chenault and Glenn ixendall, who played important 
roles in the Congress. These two men carried the 
bail for us last year in planning the Chicago pro- 
gram when your president was being transferred 
back to Washington and oriented into a new job. 
You people were kind enough to voie me a second 
chance, and I pledge you my word to follow 
through this year. 

This year our election was on time and we have 
a running start on the year’s program, it is a 
comfort to know that we have men like Price and 
Glenn who will come through when the chips are 
down. We missed Darwin Clay and Don Pelch at 
the Congress this year, but we have them behind 
the eight ball now as next year the Congress 
meets in their home state. We also missed many 
other members at the Chicago meeting, Of course, 
we know it would be impossible for many of you 
to attend, so we tried to do the next best thing 
by securing the manuscripts from most of our 
Speakers, These will be appearing in the Journal 
from time to time during the year. 

Speaking of theJournal, our Editor, Don Pelch, 
was given a unanimous vote of appreciation for 
his work with our official house organ during the 
past year. Of course Don received a unanimous 
vote to continue as our Editor for 1957-58, He 
will need your help, He will need to know what 
you are doing in your institution. In that way we 
can keep in touch with each other, If you can’t 
attend the annual meetings, you can know what 
your associates are doing if each member will give 
Don some ammunition. What about organizin 


John E, Waller 


your news items and having a loca! siate editor 
assemble and send ia maieriai to the Journal? 
Perhaps you could contribute something for each 
of the quarterly issues and thereby let our mem- 
bers know what is going on in your siate, On the 
other hand, if yours is the only active educational 
staff in your state, send it direct to Don. 

Our annual business meciiig was held in con- 
nection with the annuai breakiasi on Wednesday 
morning, August 21si. We missed our Secrelary- 
Treasurer, Harold Porter, who was unable to be 
with us because of his new posilion as head of th: 
industrial Education Division of P..tsbuig, Kansas 
State Teachers’ College. Fortunalcly we had our 
loyal friend and fellow member, Mrs. Esther 
Wright of Iowa, who k<cpt the minutes for us. 
These you will read elsewhere .n this issue. 

In addition to the re-election of your president, 
Col. Paul Watson was re-elected Vice President of 
our Association; and Charles D, Lisi, Supervisor 
of Education at the U. S. Penitcnitiary, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, was cilected Secretary-Treasurei 
to succeed Harold Porter. Col. Watson is Asso- 
ciate Director-Superiniendent of the Patuxent In- 
stitution of Jessup, Maryland, having recently 
been promoted from Diiector of Education of the 
Maryland State Penitentiary in Baitimore. The 
few miles separating his office from mine will 
make it possible for me to rely on him for council 
and planning during the coming year. 

I am mailing my $1.50 today to Charles List. 
In this issue you will find a blank application 
for membership. Why not fill cut this application, 
attach your check for $1.50 and mail it in immed- 
iately? The magazine alone is worth more than 
the price of the annual dues — your $1.50 includes 
both. Will you help us make this a banner year? 
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Membership Directory 


Listed on this and the following pages is a roster of the Correc- 
tional Education Association by states. Since undelivered Journa!s 
are not returned and possibly may not be forwarded, it is important 
that our mailing addresses be accurate. Please check to see if your 
title, name, street address, city, zone and state are correct. 

With two or three exceptions this is the membership roster for 
last year. The membership year runs from the date of one American 
Correctional Congress to the next. ‘the 1957-56 membership fee of 
$1.50 is due and payable now. For those who joined fate in the mera- 
bership year of 1956-57 it may be worth repeating that each member 
is entitled to four issues of the Journal for any membership year. 
Whenever possible back issues for the year are mailed to the new 
member who joins late in any year. However, during 1957 the 
membership grew so rapidly that it was impossible to supply back 
copies because certain issues were exhausted. Whenever this was 
the case, a notation was made so that those members will receive 
Journais after their membership expires until they have received 


the proper number. 


Now is the time to renew your membership and to rem‘nd your 
fellow workers to join. Last year the membership expanded greatty. 


This year it should double in size. 
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California Institution for Men 
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Mr. Daniel J. Collins 
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Mr. Ernest Cummings 
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Mrs. Marion B. Dickens 
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Mr. Ralph Alan Douglass 
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Mr. L. E. Ecke 

Supervisor of Vocational Instruction 
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San Rafael 


Mr. George W. Einfeldt 
2443 Marrywood Avenue 
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Mr. A. Dal Favero 
Supervisor of Education 
State Prison at Soledad 
Box 686 

Soledad 


Mr. J. S. Fontez 
Instructor in Baking 
38 Hill View Avenue 
San Rafael 


Mr. Kendrick French 
1682 Live Oak Way 
Walnut Creek 


Mr. Alton B. Gowen 
2547 Michigan Avenue 
Stockton 


Mr. Arthur Haring 
4304 Roosevelt Avenue 
Sacramento 


Mr. Jack Hartman 
8373 Sunset Avenue 
Fair Oaks 


Dr. H. J. Hastings 

Supervisor of Academic Instruction 
706 Balsa Drive 

El Cerrito 


Mr. A, J. Hausman 

Shoe Repair Instructor 
California Institution for Men 
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Chino 
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Berkeley 4 


Mr. Richard Iahn 
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California Institution for Men 
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Sacramento 
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Mr. D. G. Moore 
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Mr. G. E. Munday 

Education Department 
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Mr. A. W. Powers 
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Mr. Calvin F. Reidel 
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Mr. B. L. Russell, Jr. 
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Denver 2 


Mr. J. H. Kinney 

Warden 

Colorado State Penitentiary 
Canon City 


Mr. Ira Sanger 

Superintendent of Prison School 
Colorado State Penitentiary 
Canon City 


University of Denver 
Office of the Controller 
University Park 
Denver 10 


Connecticut 


Mr. James I. Moore 
98 West Street 
Danbury 


Mr. Alex Shoag 
Supervisor of Education 
Connecticut State Prison 
Wethersfield 9 


Mr. Frank L. Toro 
Recreational Director 
Connecticut State Prison 
Wethersfield 9 


Mr. Eugene P. Whitworth 
R. R. #6 
Danbury 


Florida 


Mr. James P. Brahaney 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Tallahassee 


Mr. Marshall Fausold 
Supervisor of Education 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Tallahassee 


Mr. Anse Hosey 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Tallahassee 


Idaho 


Mr. Bayne F. Weeks 
Director of Education 
Industrial Training School 
Saint Anthony 


Illinois 


Mr. Leslie L. Hines 
Supervisor of Education 
Menard Penitentiary 
Box 43 


Mr. Harry L. Jackson 
Vocational Industries 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
Chester 


Mr. Charles T. McCarrey 
Director of Education 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
Joliet 


Mr. Hollis W. McKnight 
Supervisor of Vocational Training 
Illinois State Penitentiary 

Joliet 


University of Illinois Library 
Urbana 


Indiana 


Mr. James Beasley 
Associate Warden 
Indiana Reformatory 
Pendleton 


Mr. Harmon A. Boyd 
Box 265 
Terre Haute 


Mr. Fred L. Brooks 
Director of Education 
Indiana State Farm 
Box 76 

Greencastle 


Mr. John W. Buck 
1602 Manhattan Street 
Michigan City 


Mr. Donald M. Butts 
936 North 7th Street 
Terre Haute 


Mr. John O. Conaway 

State Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
215 State House 

Indianapolis 


Mr. P. O. Jones 
2504 South 7th Street 
Yerre Haute 


Mr. Charles N. Johnston 
U. S. Penitentiary 
Terre Haute 


Mr. Charles D. List 
419 Osborne Street 
Terre Haute 


Miss Virginia L. Marsh 
R. R. 18 

Box 30 

Indianapolis 


Mr. G. B. Smith 
1423 Columbia Street 
Lafayette 


Mr. John T. Torrence 
1653 ist Avenue 
Terre Haute 


Iowa 


Mr. J. Roby Hilpert 
Educational Director 
1306 Avenue East 
Fort Madison 


Miss Ester Wright 

Board of Control of State Institutions 
State House 

Des Moines 


Kansas 


Mr. Myron F. Aaron 
210 9th Avenue 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Jesse A. Coate 
631 Central Avenue 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Gilbert Cuthbertson 
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Leavenworth 


Mr. Edward O. Doughty 
32342 Vine 
Leavenworth 


Mr. William S. English 
906 Jackson 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Burl H. Fugate 
433 Central Avenue 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Robert R. Hyde 
R. R. #2 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Montie H. Morris 
607 Chestnut 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Albert T. Ohne 
701 N. 13th Street 
Leavenworth 


Dr. Harold W. Porter 

Dept. of Industrial Education 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Mr. Athol H. Watkins 
1018 S. 3rd. Street 
Leavenworth 


Mr. Edward Otto Zahn 

Kansas State Industrial Reformatory 
Box 569 

Hutchinson 


Mr. Otto C. Zahn 

Director of Education 

Kansas State Industrial Reformatory 
Box 569 

Hutchinson 


Kentucky 


Mr. H. V. Bastin 
Superintendent 

Kentucky Children’s Home 
Lyndon 


Mr. M. J. Clark, Director 

Divison of Children's Institutions 
State Welfare Department 
Frankfort 


Mr. Donald R. Estes 
Supervisor of Education 
Kentucky State Reformatory 
La Grange 
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Director of Education 
State Reformatory 
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Mr. Allan L. Robbins 
Warden 
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Thomaston 
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Mr. Ronald F. Adkins 
Director of Education 
Maryland House of Correction 
Jessups 


Mr. Alfred L. Chisholm 
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Att: Harry E. Foster 
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Baltimore 1 


Mr. John W. Shuey 
7 E. Alder Drive 
Baltimore 20 


Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson 
D:recior of Education 
Maryland State Penitentiary 
Baltimore 2. 


Massachusetts 


Mr. Henry J. Kelly 
Box 326 
Shirley 


Mr. Gerald F. O'Loughlin 
Massachusetts Correctional Institute 
Norfolk 


Mr. Darrell L. Outlaw 
Box 326 
Shirley 


Michigan 


Mr. Howard H. Bailey 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Milan 


Mr. Joseph Barcelow 
Printing Instructor 
Box 500 

fonia 


Mr. Floyd Bennett 
Trade Training 
Box 500 

Tonia 


Mr. Robert A. Carter 
Academic Teacher 

10 N. Freemont Street 
Rockford 


Mr. Darwin E. Clay 
Directory of Education 
Box 500 

Ionia 


Lt. Robert L. Coon 
Sunfield 


Mr. Paul Coover 
Related Trades Subjects 
614 Union Street 

Ionia 


Dr. Frank W. Dalton 
Professor of Vocational Education 
Ann Arbor 


Mr. Vincent P. Dolan 
1014 Comwell Pl. 
Ann Arbor 


Mr. Richard Heufelder 
Director of Recreation 
Michigan Reformatory 
Tonia 
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Clarksville 


Mr. Joseph Jones 
Sheet Metal Instructor 
Box 500 

Ionia 
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Director of Music 
Box 500 

Ionia 
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Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo 


Mr. Allen M. Krische 
4000 Cooper Street 
Jackson 


Mr. George Kropp 
Warden 

Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia 


Mr. Wilburt Lawbach 
2650 Fairway Drive 
Jackson 


Library 


Central Michigan College 
Mt. Pleasant 
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Auto Mechanics Instructor 
Box 500 

Ionia 
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Supervisor of Academic Education 
Box 500 
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Dr. Monroe S. Price 


Remedial Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia 
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Woodworking Instructor 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia 
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Department of Corrections 
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Catskill 


Mr. George T. Drojarski 
140 Grandview Avenue 
Catskill 


Mr. Clarence E. Eddy 
957: Lincoln Street 
Elmira 


Mr. J. Austin Edsall 
727 Robinson Street 
Elmira 


Mrs. Johanna Feilzer 
Westfield State Farm 
Bedford Hills 


Mrs. Lillian V. Fish 
Recreation Supervisor 
Westfield State Farm 
Bedford Hills 


Mr. Edward F. Gregorie 
RFD #1 
Cohoes 


Mr. Pierce E. Hagen 
Instructor 

Elmira Reformatory 
Elmira 
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Elmira 


Mrs. Annette Jackson 
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Elmira 
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Elmira 
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State School 
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Miss Florence B. Peller 
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Mr. Stanley Cook 
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52 E. Stanton Avenue 
Worthington 


Mr. H. Lb. Higby 
bederal itecurmatory 


Mr. Richard R. Jones 
Onio Penitentiary 
Coiumbus 


Mr. Floyd Keck 
Onio 
Mansiieid 


Mr. J. A. McKinley 
bederal Neiormatory 
Chillicothe 


| R. H. MeMulien 
Onio Slate svelormatory 
Mansiield 


Mr. Earvi R. Nissen 
Wissen Road 
Curtice 


Mr. H. H. Pryse 
Federal Re:ormacvory 
Chillicothe 


Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamiiton County 

8th and Vine Street 

Cincinnati 2 


Mr. C. Ranger 
Federal Reformatory 
Chiilicothe 


Mr. Carieston Robinette 
Federal Reformatory 
Chillicothe 


Mr. F. L. Schisler 
Ohio State Reformatory 
Mansfield 


Mr. J. H. Sealer 
632 Mayfiower Avenue 
Mansfield 


Mr. Carl M. Senn 
Box 511 
Columbus 15 


Mr. A. O. Sovine 
Ohio State Reformatory 
Mansfield 


Mr. James S. Thompson 
105 East Sth. Avenue 
Columbus 1 


Oklahoma 


Mr. 8S. M. Barker 
Educational Assistant 
Federal Reformatory 
El Reno 


Mr. Earl Barton 
Librarian 

Federal Reformatory 
El Reno 


Mr. James P. Durham 
Educational Assistant 
Federal Reformatory 
El Reno 


Mi. Wayne England 
AG 
bCuCial 
dul sveno 


Mr. H, D. Englehart 
«assuscant 
iui eNO 


Mr. C. R. Horton 
Vocational Counselor 
elormatory 

iui 

Mr. W. M. McGuire 
Supervisor of ducation 
eaeval 

ikl Reno 


Lrnest W. Patrick 


Assistant Supervisor of Education 


l‘ederal Reformatory 
El Reno 


Oregon 


Mrs. Myrtle Stubajaer 
1225 North 18th St. 
Corvallis 


Gennsyivania 


Mr. Melvin S. Adams 
32 North Sth Street 
Lewisburg 


Mr. Ralph D. Adams 
West Milton 


Mr. C. J. Eckenrode 
R. D. #3 

Federal Reservation 
Lewisburg 


Mr. Van B. Graham 
215 South 4th Street 
Mifflenburg 


Mr. R. V. Johanson 
125 North 2nd Street 
Lewisburg 


Mr. R. B. Smith 
321 Market Street 


Lewisburg 


Mr. Clarence S. Tadd 
R. D. #3 
Lewisburg 


Rhode Island 


Mr. Harold V. Langlois 
40 Fountain Street 
Providence 


Washington 


Washington State College Library 
Technical Service Division 
Pullman 


Dr. Norman 8S. Haynor 
Dept. of Sociology 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 
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Dr. Garrett Heyns Director, 
Department of Institutions, 
State of Washington 
Olympia, Washington. 


West Virginia 


Miss Gladys V. Bowman 
Associate Warden 

Federal Reformatory for Women 
Alderson 


Mrs. Pattie M. Eakins 
Supervisor of Education 

Federal Reformatory for Women 
Alderson 


Miss Marguerite Givens 
Keenan 


Mrs. Charlsie S. Martin 
Box A 
Alderson 


Miss Helen Smithson 
Educational Assistant 

Federal Reformatory for Women 
Alderson 


Mrs. Nancy Wilson 

Educational Assistant 

Federal Reformatory for Women 
Alderson 


Wisconsin 


Mr. Elmer Chickering 
Wisconsin School for Boys 
800 W. College Avenue 
Waukesha 


Mr. Al J. Diebold 

Vocational Education Supervisor 
Wisconsin State Reformatory 
Green Bay 


Mr. Paul H. Erdman 
Principal 

Wisconsin State Reformatory 
Green Bay 


Mr. John Faville, Jr. 
104 E. Dayton Street 
Madison 3 


Mrs. Helen W. Keipe 
Wisconsin Home for Women 
Taycheedah 


Wisconsin State Prison 
Waupum 


Canada 


Mr. J. V. Formatoro 

Dept. of Criminology 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B. C. 


John Howard Society of Ontario 
340 Jarvis Street 
Toronto 5 


Mr. T. D. McDonell 
Caderwood 

Union Street 
Kingston, Ontario 


Regina Jail 
Department of Social Welfare 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Hawaii 


Dr. Abe Arkoff 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Psychology 


‘ University of Hawaii 


Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


New Publication 


How To Drive, for adults, may be of interest to 


Washington 


Mr. Charles Cantrell 
Vocational Supervisor 
National Training School 
Box 2828 

Washington 13 


Miss Martha C. English 
Instructor 

National Training School 
Box 2828 

Washington 13 


Dr. Benjaman Frank 

Vocational Education and Training 

Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons 

HOLC Building 

Washington 25 


Mr. Edwin I. Friedman 
Supervisor of Education 
National Training School 
Box 2828 

Washington 13 


Mr. Shelvy E. Johnson 
Vocational Training Supervisor 
Department of Justice 

HOLC Building 

Washington 


Mrs. Evelyn Moora 
Instructor 

National Training School 
Box 2828 

Washington 13 - 


Miss Myrtle C. Posey 

Assistant Supervisor of Education 
National Training School 

Box 2828 

Washington 13 


Mr. John E. Waller 
Safety Administrator 
Bureau of Prisons 
HOLC Building 
Washington 25 


correctional educators, This new 122-page paper- 
bound is written in simple and direct language 
and profusely lightened with dozens of line draw- 
ings. Although intended for adult drivers, the 
material is very clear and might serve very well 
as material for elementary classes. 


Cost of the above publication to schools and 


government agencies is 75 cents in quantities un- 
der 10,000, f.o.b, Washington, D.C. Any inquires 
or orders should be addressed to: 


American Automobile Association 
1712 G Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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As The Twig Is Bent 


ee 


education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Gerald F, O’Loughlin 


Principal of Institution School 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution 


Norfolk, Massachusetts 


Many explanations have been listed as causal 
sources of crime: movies, comic books, witchcraft, 
environment, the shape of the head, mental su- 
periority, mental inferiority, psychosis, and spirit- 
ual shortcomings, Though some of the foregoing 


reasons be valid, many of the theories are narrow, _ 


subjective ideas and do not stand up under close 
investigation. 

Since it is difficult to fix the cause of crime, 
some theorists lump all the foregoing theories 
together and offer them as a universal cause. 
This is not unlike betting on every horse in a 
race. You are assured of a winner — but your 
single winner is combined with too many losers 
to be profitable. There must be a better way than 
this of getting at the cause of crime. 

In seeking this better way, conditioned think- 
ing and other fallacious reasoning should be 
avoided. Even today many people in ascribing 
causes to crime reason deductively—-from a 
general rule to a particular incident. For example, 
there is a general rule that says: Feebleminded- 
ness tends to breed crime. To reason deductively 
from this general rule and to say that because 
a particular person is feebleminded, he therefore 
tends towards crime may be a dangerous form of 
deductive logic. Inductive logic, reasoning from 
particular cases to a general conclusion, might 
be a far better form of reasoning to use here, It 
would be safer to examine a thousand feeble- 
minded people and to conclude that because many 
of the thousand examined were criminals that 
feeblemindedness tends to breed crime. 

After the reasonably certain causes of crime 
are uncovered, they must be checked and verified. 
This is a great task — but unless these causes 
are searched out, inmate rehabilitation will be a 


---Pope 


hit-or-miss afiair, Siudies of criminal behaviorism 


Camnot, of course, be absolutely scientific, But 


absolutely scientilic or noi, study must begin 
somewhere. 

Using imduciive .ogic, ic might be weil to begin 
With speciiic inmates and aiter considering them 
to draw general conciusions. 

For example, if aiter examining many inmates 
you find that inmates are iound to be deficient 
in (1) heaithfui home lie, and (2) good scholas- 
tic history; and should both these deficiencies 
form a broad recurring pattern, it might be rea- 
sonable to conclude that these factors tend to 
contribute to criminal careers. 

Though heaithiui home life has no positive 
conneciion With scholastic education as a causal 
source of crime, it is conceivable that it may have 
a negative connection — viz. a parental attempt 
to substitute school training for home guidance. 
This is wrong, for the school cannot substitute 
for family guidance. 

In looking closer at the relationship between 
education and crime, there are enough statistics 
to make it appear that a characteristic common to 
most criminals is a poor scholastic record. 

There are other characterisues, tos: poor en- 
vironment, poverty, unemployment, and broken 
homes. But in nearly all these cases there is this 
accompanying factor: a poor educational back- 
ground, It is, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that if poor educational achievemcen: not a 
causal source of crime, it certainly is a siro 
tributing factor. 

A good educational program alone will not 
stop crime. But of all the rehabilitative programs, 
education most directly attacks those character- 
istics that frequently mark the criminal — pover- 
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ty, unemployment, poor environment and anti- 
social attitudes, Since it is wise to eliminate these 
characteristics and since education is one of the 
best means of eradicating them, correctional edu- 
cation showid be emphasized. Prison and reforma- 
tory educational budgets should be higher; school 
facilities should be enlarged, and more trained 
teachers should be hired, 

Prison schools should be more than “window 
dressing’ — something to point out to officials 
and visitors. The institution school principal 
should not feel impelled to distort enrollment 
figures, apologize for the quality of texts, skip 
over his teachers’ backgrounds, nor should he 
have to explain away cramped and inadequate 
school quarters. 

Should énroliment figures be low, texts infer- 
ior, teachers substandard and the school building 
too smail, officials should be apprised of these 
shortcomings. ‘hese are failings of the principal 
insofar as he does not try to remove them, If he 
covers these failures with a gloss of words then 
his situation is unlikely to improve. 

The institution school principal must believe 
that inmates can be rehabilitated and that a rea- 
listic educational program can help them. 

If the school program is realistic, the inmates 
will boast of it; and the prison officials will take 
pride in it. A good school program serves both 
the inmates and the administration. It provides 
cultural and vocational training for inmates and 
trains clerks and repairmen for the prison admin- 
istrators. 

Every possible facility of the prison school 
should be utilized for everyone. For example, at 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Norfolk, courses in home economics, farming, 
social science, even high school diploma help are 
offered to the employees as well as to the inmates. 
These additional services to the employees cost 
nothing extra, and they help to build good will. 

The institution school is, of course, primarily 
for the inmate. It should not be a school in name 
only and merely go through the functions of of- 


fering only formal academic courses. To offer an 


advanced English course to a “confidence man” 
may serve only to make him a better “‘confidence 
man” unless values are taught also, Perhaps a 
course in salesmanship and a knowledge of job 
opportunities might be better. 

The school should offer literacy, academic, 
cultural, and vocational programs, Subjects like 
typing and other courses that have self-use value 
should also be offered. 

The cultural program should be flexible and 


should be conducted at an adult level. One such 
program that may be developed covers mathema- 
tics, panting, puiosophy, music, literature, aud 
science, At each meeting a different speaker dis- 
cusses the general deveiopment in each field, In 
this type of program, no books are required and 
there is no homework. Because of the lightness 
oi the program the interest level is high; and 
since it is a survey course not infrequently an in- 
mate finds a new area of life which he may ex- 
plore. 

There are many courses that are valuable 
for self-use, Courses like typing, horticulture, 
and account keeping. These course can help men 
while they are in prison and may serve them weil 
after their release. 

Vocational training should not be just an au- 
tomobile shop turning out trained mechanics who 
will never work as mechanics. Inmates should be 
trained in a suitable trade wherein they will find 
ready employment, In Massaciiusel.s, wacre over 
40 percent of the world’s shoes are manufactured, 
it is wise to train men as soie cutters -— in Caidor- 
nia it may not be. This type of program not only 
serves the men but it helps to strengthen the in- 
dustries centralized in the state. In this way the 
school again offers additional aid without extra 
cost. 

In literacy work, illiterate men who are bright 
enough should reach a level of literacy that en- 
ables them to read the newspaper. Those below 
this level should be taught to read important signs 
and phrases used in the institution and on the 
outside. Signs like KEEP OF, WANG, 
WELCOME, EXIT, WOMBEN’s Ris? 
MEN’S RES?’ ROOM, & NU SMOKING. Spe- 
cially printed adult level books should be utilized 
in literacy classes. 

The social sciences should not be taught didac- 
tically. Broad units especially slanted to inmates 
should be developed. For example, the Massachu- 
setts Correctional Institution at Norfolk has a 
debating club which meets the finest colleges of 
three nations. Most of the debates involve social 
and criminal issues. To prepare for these debates 
the inmate must do social research and not in- 
frequently adjust his social views. This is a more 
mature method, a less pedantic way of teaching 
social science. The inmates like it, and they take 
great pride in their record of never having lost 
an international debate and in having a comfor- 
table win record over the best colleges on the 
East coast. 

There should be a strong alliance between 
prison industry and the prison school, Men work- 
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ing as electricians should be given shop mathe- 
matics and a course preparing them to pass the 
state examinations upon release. The same is true 
of all trades -requiring state licenses — barbers, 
firemen, and engineers. 

The services the institution offers to inmates 
may also be combined with the school’s functions. 
For instance, trainees in the institution cobbler 
shop may attend school three or four hours a 
week. From the social science department they 
may learn statistics about the business; from the 
accounting department they may learn about 
stock turnover, inventories, and even develop a 
simple bookkeeping system. This and other infor- 
mation the school can supply will help to make 
the men better cobblers. 

Follow-up studies of released men should also 
be made, and records should be kept. It is from 


these records that the principal can tell whether 
or not education helps to curb criminal careers. 


There is another test of the effectiveness of 
the prison school. It is this: The number of men 
who attend voluntarily. This will be a large num- 
ber if you give them something they need. But 
if it is merely a place where books are read 
teachers speak, and records are kept, then the 
number will be small. 


Handling enrollment figures, teaching prob- 
lems and curriculum difficulties are all part of 
the principal’s duties, but his chief problems are 
convincing his Department of Correction and the 
public that education is needed and that education 
is the most effective means of helping a man to 
span the chasm separating the criminal and the 
good citizen. 


Promotion 


Dr. Garrett Heyns 


Dr. Garrett Heyns has resigned as Warden 
at Michigan Reformatory to accept the position 
of Director, Department of Institutions, State of 
Washington. His headquarters will be at Olympia. 
He assumed his new duties in September. 

From 1940 to 1948, Dr. Heyns was Director 
of Corrections of Michigan. He served as Warden 
of Michigan Reformatory in 1937 and 1938, 
and from 1949 to September, 1957. He holds B.A., 
M.A. and Ph. D. degrees from the University of 
Michigan, and he has served on their instructional 
staff. 

One of the original members of the Correc- 
tional Educational Association, Dr. Heyns has la- 
bored long and hard for better institutional educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Heyns was President of the American 
Parole Association. Last year he was elected 
President of the Central States Correctional 
Assciation. 

Few, if any, men in the correctional! field are 
more widely known or more highly respected. He 
takes with him to his new position the very best 
wishes of his fellow members of the Correctional 
Education Association. 
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Macomb County report on: 


Pioneer Readiness for Employment Program 


Ben Thompson, Sociologist 
Michigan Department of Correction 


The following report is an attempt to tell the 
story of ‘““PREP’’—Pioneer Readiness for Employ- 
ment Program—a program held in Macomb Coun- 
ty, Michigan, in the summer of 1956, Those who 
view this report will be asking questions concern- 
ing the “worthwhileness” of this pioneering idea, 
and we hope each will find his answer in what has 
been done. 

Certainly much credit should be extended to 
the Macomb County Board of Supervisors, the 
Macomb County Probation Officers, the Macomb 
County Board of Education as weil as the Mich- 
igan State Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, and 
the Michigan State Department of Corrections. 
Through the cooperation of these agencies the 
program was made possible; and in the last in- 
stance credit should be extended to the instruc- 
tors who worked day by day with the young mcn. 


Purpose: 

PREP’s proposal was to provide an opportun- 
ity for Macomb County youthful probationers to 
obtain technical training in machine shop, draft- 
ing and related instruction. From the experience 
many benefits were conceived as possible and 
were considered a part of the purpose: that the 
student be allowed to maintain his personal in- 
tegrity and self-respect; that he be given increas- 
ed motivation to work on his problem; that he be 
helped to develop a sense of responsibility. The 
instructors and others associated with the pro- 
gram felt these assumptions of individual worth 
were an integral part of the purposes of PREP. 


Program—When—What—How Much 

The program began with its first class session 
_ on June 18, 1956, and closed on August 10, 1956. 
The facilities were provided by Lincoln Senior 
High School in Van Dyke, Michigan. The instruc- 
tors were regular staff members of the High 
School. 

The program functioned on a five-day week 
(7:00 A. M. to 1:30 P.M.). In this period were 
spaced two ten-minute breaks and a half hour for 
lunch. The course of instruction included machine- 


shop and drafting. Machine-shop offered training 
on milling machines, lathes, surface-grinders, 
shapers, drill presses, cylindrical grinder, and 
heat-treat. Drafting offered training in beginning 
drawing, sketching, sheet metal layout, descrip- 
tive geometry, tool design, and body design. 

The total cost of the program was approx- 
imately $4,645, A total of $3,100 was supplied by 
the unanimous vote of the Macomb County Board 
of Supervisors. The remainder ($1,545) was reim- 
bursed by the Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction. Those acquainted with county 
government will realize that an expenditure of 
$3,100 for such a program is rather unique and 
demonstrates both the imagination and humani- 
tarianism of the members of the Board of Sup- 
ervisors of Macomb County. 


Participants—Who 

The fourteen students in this program were 
all probationers of Macomb County who were be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21. These probationers 
met the following requirements: (1) In answer to 
a mailed questionaire or personal contact of pro- 
bation officer, they expressed a desire to partici- 
pate; (2) They were recommended by probation 
officers; (3) They showed interest and aptitude 
as determined by the United States Employment 
Service Test known as the “GATBY” (General 
Aptitude Test Battery). These tests were pro- 


vided by the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission. 


Evaluation—Introduction 
From research evaluation, the following gen- 

eralizations can be made; 

1. When asked how they felt about the school 
idea when they first heard about it, and then 
how they felt after completion, the men first 
felt a little uncertain as to what they were 
getting into. However, upon completion, their 
enthusiasm was nearly unanimous. 

2. When asked how their parents viewed the 
program, before and after, the men’s report of 
their parent’s view was one of appreciation 
and enthusiasm. 


When asked how they reacted to the school 

experience this time and to their instructors, 

the men felt the program was for them, and 
the teachers were viewed warmly by every 
man. We should remember here that each of 
the men had dropped out of school. 

4. When asked how they felt about how much 
they had learned, each man had tangible proof 
of his work in the form of articles made by 
him. One teacher said. “They have made more 
tools in two months than a high schoo] class 
does in a year’s work”. 

5. When asked if they feit that they had grown 
as a person and whether they thought their 
classmates had changed, the men responded in 
these typical ways: 

“I didn’t care much for learning anything 
before I came here, but now I do. If I had 
my high school education now, I wouldn’t 
have had the trouble I did.” 

“If you find something that interests you, 
just thinking about it can help a fellow out 
of trouble. This course did that for me.” 

“IT enjoyed the group, we got along with 
everybody here. Haven’t been any squabbles 
which is lucky.” 

6. When asked if a course of such a nature should 
be given the next year and whether other com- 
munities should have such a course, the men 
replied unanimously that such a course should 
be given the next year and wine communities 
should offer such a course. 


Probation Officer’s Interview 

I have included the entire interview with the 
' Macomb County Probation Officer, James Ghastin, 
because he had known each of these boys over 
an extended period which placed him in a posi- 
tion to view the program and its effects in a way 
not given to any of the rest of us taking part. 


Mr. James Ghastin, Macomb County Probation 
Officer. 
Mr. Ben Thompson, Department of Corrections 


Mr. Thompson—‘‘Have you noticed a change in 
these boys since they have been in this pro- 
gram? You have about half of them as your 
regular caseload now and have had all of them 
at one other time.” 

Mr. Ghastin—“That’s true, at one time or an- 
other I think I have had about all of them un- 
der supervision personally. I think I have 
noticed a very definite change in the students, 
some of them more then others, sim- 
ply because some of them were fairly well 
adjusted, prior to attending the course, so the 


_resuits wereni as meaSuraie as they were 


With some of ine others, buc i Lhere has 
been @ Change im ali Oi icin, i think in some 
of them, as you say, ic as yeei Guile remark- 
able, that some Of piior LO cniering the 
course Nad dispiaycd Some very wita- 
drawal, or iney didnt comimuuicaie between 
myself or the mstruc.ors too wei, kept pretiy 
much v0 theiiscives, now it is pretly 
much agrecd what aii Lhe gel 
well togeiner. Lhey vervalize much more freeiy 
than they did before; it is easier Lo discuss var- 
ious proviems and v.icr wilh ihe same 
studenis now than ii was prior to the time 
they entered the course. ileus general atiitude 
is certainiy exceilent, and without exception, | 
would say thai the s.udents have left litile, 
if anything, to be desired inso:ar as their con- 
duct and attitudes are concerned.” 


Mr. Thompson— ‘Have you had a chance to taik 


with or observe the parciicus of these particular 
boys, in terms of ogram. 


Mr. Ghastin—'‘Y € es, aiKkea tO a iew of cne par- 


ents. I haven't talked to of them, i hi 

talked to some of the parciiis mvolved, and I 
find that the attitude of the parents has been 
one of gratitude ior our having offered them 
an opportunity .o ge. some training which 
they couid not otherwise aave afforded 
through a private insviiution, and they find 
that the boy’s intci in the program and 
this education has helped him considerably 
in his attitude around the home, | think all the 
parents, with probably no exceptions, have 


helped considerabiy in kecping the boys in the 
school program, Certainly encouragement in 
the home is an important factor.” 

Mr. Thompson—‘If you were to bes your finger 
on what you chink would be most responsible 


for the success in change of attitude and be- 
havior, lack of aggression, withdrawal, and 


the things that you mentioned, where would 
you put it?” 


Mr. Ghastin—“I think you could probably lay 


90 per cent of it on the shoulders of the in- 
structors, I can find nothing during the whole 
time of the course which could leave anything 
to be desired on the part of the instructors, I 
think the attitude. cooperation, 2nd genera! 
ability and quality of the instructors was excel- 
lent. Their relationship with the students has 
surpassed student-teacher relation- 
ship and has reached, I think, a personal basis 
with each taking a personal interest 
in each one of the students, both from a school 
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standpoint and from the students’ own per- 
sonal problems, which the instructors have 


Coaciusion: 
WOuld Seem Ulai a project Of Lils hature 


aided the students in overcoming, which might UVes a Pical ucdi Mole Lian mer ely provide Ur ain- 


have otherwise resulted in the students with- 
drawing from the course, I speak especially in 
terms of Mr, Maynard, whose efforts and per- 
sonal interest in one particular student was the 
only factor, 1 think, that retained him in the 
course which he might otherwise have with- 
drawn from. Certainly that kind of a relation- ing UWial SOMe Olic is unleresied and wiiling Lo heip 
ship in itself licked more than half the prob- 
lem.” hew KuOWiedge ald idilu Uldt sMdividlais dO 
change and that wilh sinccie interest and guid- 
ance Can become creauve, producuve Mempers ol 
neu Community. 

At this point, one mighc well say that this 
sounds iine, but did it really heip/ # ortunately, a 
100K at the record prov.des a strising answer: At 
Mr. Ghastin — ‘1 think ail the students’ chances ims writing, ten months aicer the program’s con- 

now are by far in a much better condition than clusion, eight are employed as a direct result of 

they were before the course started. There the program, one is employca in an unrelated 
are a few students, one or two probably, who capacity, two are returning to school under the 
had they not attended the program or had “coop” program and one has entered an automo- 
not been supervised or had any particula tive institute on engineering and design. At this 
counselling probably would have made thei: writing one has experience a scasonal iay-oil, 
way without any further difficulty because and one is in jail as a result of drinking. This 
they were thai type of person and because 
their personality was such that their origina! 
conflict was an accidental thing and probably 


ung lor youbg men, it Has Cerrdiliy Colirivuled 
LOWaiu posiliVe belWeen Lie bOYs anu 
Collunudily, given a Ol 
voacners Cicateod a WOrnilig 
VELWECIL COULLLY agelicics, cooperauon 


beiWeen slate given parents a Leei- 


Mr. Thompson—'As you look at it from the 
standpoint of probation, this particular pro- 
gram, how do you feel about these boys and 

° their future, looking at it from a probation 
‘ man’s point of vicw?” 


investigator can remember when the conversation 
turned towara speculation about how if one or 
iwo could profit directly, something worthwhile 
would never occur again. Those you can’t would have been accompiished. \Vith the one ex- 
measure too closely. But there are some who ception, and that not a losi cause, the program 
at the time they entered the course we were has experienced a near 100 per cent success. 

very doubtful about, and certainly their ch in any event, the first attempt scems to justify 
ces on probation were not good. We hadn't its continuation in Macomb County, As a result 
given them too much hope in making the of this initial success, the Macomb County Board 


whole period, Now I think I could speak with- of Supervisors has set asiae $6000, or double that 
. out exception that each and everyon® oj the. of last year’s amount, from the Board for the pro- 
chances of succeeding now are by far much gram. We hope that similar attempts will take 


improved than they were before, even if no- root in our state; and that, from this project, we 
thing more than just from a general outlook ili may have learned it pays to retrain youth be- 


and attitude standpoint.” fore we have to restrain youth. 


Notice to Librarians 


Because of a printing crror the April and July 
issues of the Journal of Correctional Education 
for 1957 were shown as Volume IV, Numbers II 
and III respectively. The April issue should have 
been identified as Volume [X, Number II, and the 
July 1957 issue should have been Volume IX, 
Number III. If librarians will make the necessary 
changes on these two issues there will be no con- 
fusion. This issue is correctly identified as Volume 
IX, Number IV. 
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Some Problems of an Educational Worker 
In an Institution 


P. E. Hagen 
Agriculture Instructor 


Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, New York 


The objectives of an educational program in a 
correctional institution can be determined by 
analyzing the expressed attitudes of inmates 
toward the program. Such a survey was con- 
ducted recently by the teachers and instructors 
at the Elmira Reformatory. 

Attitudes expressed included: 

1. A hate for organized classrooms, “schools”, 
“grades”, and shop. 

2. Inmates asked for assignments for reasons 
other than a desire for self improvement, 
learning, or training. 

3. The shop and school is associated with fail- 
ure, 

4. Fears that past grade levels will be used 
again and will result in him being placed in 
grades or opportunity shops that are low and 
for failures only. 

6. School and shop programs mean for many 
that they are repeating what they already 
know, and to no avail. 

7. No tangible results in certificates, diplomas, 

or other “proof” will have practical value 
in getting jobs. 

8. Fears that personality conflicts will be in- 
terpreted by the teacher as wilful on the part 
of the inmate. 

9. Institutionalized status evaluations are truly 
representative of personnel standards. 

10. Shop instructors have privileges to offer 
inmates that are detrimental to the total 
morale of other institution program units. 

11. Shop instruction is outmoded and has little 
in common with the reality of job holding and 
job getting. 

12. Considerations relevant to a new chance 
in society such as training progress, develop- 
mental changes, moral values, and -protes- 
tations of good intentions are received by 
those in authority cynically, and therefore 
play little part in parole consideration, treat- 
ment, and prognosis made of success. 

The above expressed attitudes seem to con- 
stitute some of the considerations that must enter 


into the problems of an educational worker in a 
correctional institution. 

There are three major purposes of correc- 
tional institutions. These purposes are: protection 
of society, punishment by depriving a person of 
his liberty, and rehabilitation of the offender. 


Men working with inmates cannot do a worth- 
while job if they become the victims of emotional 
thinking. An inmate should be treated as a patient. 
Each and every case should be analyzed with 
care and thoroughness. We would not be doing a 
good job if we confined our thinking to the prob- 
lem of rehabilitation alone. We educate and correct 
our children by discipline, do we not? So why not 
rehabilitate inmates along the same lines? One of 
the frst jobs in the field of rehabilitation is to pre- 
pare the person, One must sell the idea of re- 
habilitation to the inmate so that he wil{ develop 
the desire to undergo the change and will put up 
a fight to live a life which will conform to the 
code of society. His self-awakening is the most 
important factor in an inmate’s educational ex- 
perience. We know that failure to meet reality is 
one outstanding reason why men come to prison. 

The objective of our prison school program is 
to change the men’s trend of thinking. This we 
are doing by preparing men so that they may re- 
turn to society and offer their skilled or semi- 
skilled services for their own economic security. 
We are endeavoring to restore their self-confi- 
dence and respect and to give them a sounder 
understanding of rightful living. To do this one 
must have faith even in the men who have failed. 
We must also have faith in this job, and we must 
possess a sound philosophy of living. The prison’s 
educational program is designed to deal with 
society’s failures. A generous percentage of these 
failures can be salvaged if the problem is 
approached in the proper manner. 


Most teachers are not adequately prepared 
to engage successfully in teaching in an institution 
without additional study and assistance, Their 
training, mental set, and their methods are geared 
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to the normal or superior student. They often 
lack patience, sympathy, understanding, and the 
approach necessary for dealing with the problem 
individual, Extensive continuous study and reading 
are necessary for even the best-qualified teachers 
who prepare to enter the correctional field. 

The many teachers set up as primary obje: - 
tives the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; without reference to other things that 
should be taught and to which these subjects could 
be related. In many instances meanings are almost 
completely lost sight of. The teacher should ask 
himself this question: What are the distinctive 
abilities and aptitudes of the student which I may 
help him to develop so that he may derive the most 
happiness out of life and be the best possible law- 
abiding individual in a democracy? If the good 
talents are developed, both society and the indi- 
vidual will be helped. If the poor talents are 
allowed to prevail, the individual will be of less 
value to himself and to society. 

It is true that in most classes in prison 
schools there may be found certain individuals who 
‘never did like the subject,” or who make a good 
start but soon lose interest, or for other similar 
reasons faji{ to make suitable progress. These indi- 
viduals furnish a perennial “headache” to the 
conscientious teacher, who nevertheless should 
continue to try to find the right way to get such 
students started in the right direction. It is dif- 
ficult to make a list of things to do in order to 
meet all situations because misfit students do not 
fall into a small number of patterns. Some of 
these cases can be salvaged if the teacher makes 
an effort to “sell” his subject to the student. 


In pianning a program for an inmate, the 
educator should consider such question as: 
Vocational 

1. Does the institution have anything to offer 
the inmate in terms of training? 

2. Are there other factors in his case requir- 
ing attention before vocational training is 
afforded? 

3. What are his employment prospects for 
parole? 

4. What employment has he had, and what 
employment do members of his family have? 

5. Is he considered a prospect for maintenance 
or industrial assignments? 

Academic 

1. Does the institution have anything to offer 
him in terms of an academic program? 

2. In view of inmate’s social and intellectual 
status at what level should his academic pro- 
gram be considered complete? 


3. Is correspondence education advisable for 
the inmate? 

4. What social education features are indicated 
for this inmate? 

Recreation 

1. Is the inmate in need of instruction in basic 
skills of athletics? 

2. Is he likely to be an active participant in 
organized recreation? 

3. With whom does he associate during his 
leisure time? 

4. What beneficial physical and recreational 
activities can this inmate continue in his 
community? 

Medical 

1. Is the inmate in good health? If not, what 
are his handicaps, diseases, and ailments? 
Will they reduce his occupational ability? 
What remedial treatment can the institution 
offer? When can such treatment be given? 

3. Is there need for referral to outside agencies 
for assistance? 


Many problems are present in a correc- 
tional education system. These can be enumerated 
as follows: 


PROBLEMS IN ACADEMIC EDUCATION 
Records. 
. Attendance — inmate and personnel 
. Achievement of personnel in professional 
growth. 
. Audio-visual materials. 
Materia!s and supplies. 
Inmate achievement. 
Rating of personnel. 
. Population distrubution in program. 
. Reference library. 
Reports. 
1. Quarterly and annual educational reports. 
2. Teachers reports. 
3. Preparation of Division of Research forms. 
4. Preparation of budget. 
Personnel Probiems. 
1. Orientation of new personnel. 
2. Handling of personality problems. 
3. In-service training of staff and other 
personnel. 
4. Maintaining rapport among staff and with 
other departments. 
5. Handling of emergency situations such as 
illness. 
Arranging for vacations. 
. Selecting qualified personnel. 
Arranging for outside courses for staff 
advancement. 


9. Arranging visits of staff to other institu- 
tions. 

Administration of Program. 

. Scheduling program of classes. 

Scheduling examinations. 

Arranging recreation schedule. 

Serving on boards. 

. Making of yearly budget. 

. Evaluating program. 

. Introducing new curricula. 

. Revising existing curricula. 

. Special education courses for inmates. 

10. Administering regents program. 

Inmates. 
1. Initial interview and orientation of inmates. 
2. Counseling of special inmates. 

, 3. Assigning inmates to program. 
Accumulating Statistics. 

. Regents program. 

. High school equivalency diplomas. 

. Correspondence education. 

Commercial education awards. 

. Class loads. 

. Cell study. 

. Cost of operation of each class. 

. Inmates who have gone on to higher school- 
ing. 

9. Visual aid programs. 

10. Holding power of program. 


PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Personnel training. 
1. Securing trained teachers. 
a. certified instructors. 
b. use of non-certified personnel. 
c. use of custodial force. 
2. In-service training. 
a. on-the-job-orientation. 
b. outside courses. 
3. Industrial Vocational teacher training for 
certification. 
4. Periodic instructor meetings. 
Administration problems. 
1. Setting up courses of instruction. 
2. Obtaining proper equipment and supplies. 
3. Maintaining facilities for storage. 
4. Obtaining needed shop replacement equip- 
ment. 
5. Class schedule. 
6. Class loads. 
7. Visual aid program. 
8 
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. Cell study courses. 
. Coordinating with academic, physical edu- 
cation, industrial and maintenance program. 
10. Periodic evaluation of objectives. 
11. Public relations program. 


12. Classroom and shop visitation. 
13. Professional library for personnel and in- 
mates. 
14. Problents presented by Reception Center 
assignments. 
15. Special programs for handicapped. 
16. Acceptance by state department of courses 
for Adult Special Certificates. 
17. Correlating program with outside employ- 
ment requirements. 
a. for job placement. 
b. union policy. 
Reports. 
A. Obtaining reports from teachers. 
1. Chrono entries. 
2. Quarterly reports. 
3. Annual reports. 
4. Budgets. 
5. Requisitions. 
B. Supervisor's reports. 
1. Monthly reports. 
2. Annual reports. 
3. Combining shop budgets. 
Interviewing inmates. 
1. Problem type. 
2. Job prospects. 
3. Change of assignments. 
4. Progress. 
5. Maintenance. 
Boards. 
1. Assignment boards. 
2. Screening board. 
3. Classification board. 
Safety prob'ems. 
1. Accident prevention. 
2. Fire prevention. 


PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Daily Schedute. 
1. Integrate with school and shop schedule. 
2. Time of classes. 
3. Size of class. 
4. Movement of inmates to and from recrea- 
tion. 
Activities. 
1. Fitted to physical plant. 
2. Fitted to inmate preference. 
3. Sufficient variety. 
4. Entertainment. 
5. Hobby shows. 
‘Safety Features. 
1. Slippery mats and floors. 
2. Proper equipment. 
Health Features. 
1. Medical clearance. 
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2. Sanitation. 


3. Care of injuries. 
4. Precautionary measures. 
5. Over-tiring, rest. 


Carry Over Ya'ue of Program. 
1. Exercises for cells. 
2. Competitive interest. 


3. For outside living. 
Sportsmanship, teamplay, teamwork. 


ty Eporis. 


Vars 
1. State teams for population entertainment. 


Si 
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2. Boxing stables for ene enteriain- 


ment. 
Tournamen:s. 
Intramural. 
Intra-ciass. 
Championship playoffs. 
Pubiicity. 
1. Bulletin board. 
2. Institution paper. 
3. Awards, prizes, special dinners. 
Library. 
1. Movement of inmates from shop or Rec- 
‘eation to library, and vice versa. 


Night Reereation Program. 
1. Clearance with assistant superintendent 
and night sergeants. 
Institution Newspaper. 
1. Review articles. 
2. Assign editors. 
3. Secure picture cuts. 
4. Determine policy. 
Wotiday Programs. 
1. Movies. 
2. Sporting events. 
3. Intermural programs. 
Budget. 
1. Equipment. 
2. Supp'ies. 
3. Upkeep of equipment. 


4. Distribution of budget for various activities. 


Corrective Work. 

1. Medical evaluation. 

2. Deformation of post polio, post operative, 

Ibesity, ete. 

3. Exercise rooms. 

4. Special activities. 
Responsibilities. 

1. Accountable for entire program. 

2. Accountable for inmate reaction. 

3. Accountable for custody. 

4. Accountable for handling personnel. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN A LIBRARY 
PROGRAM 


Administrative. 


1. Directing policy. 

2. Supervising staff. 

3. Programming inmate attendance. 

4. Planning equipment. 

5. Budget making. 

6. Reports of progress. 

7. Cooperating with other departments. 
8. 


Contacts with inmates, staff members, local 
and state libraries. 


. Keep up professional reading. 
. Maintaining discipline. 


Technical. 


. Evaluate books, etc. 


Selection of books. 


. Acquiring books. 

. Accessioning books. 

. Classifying. 

. Cataloging. 

. Shelf listing. 

. Indexing. 

. Listing in catalogues. 

. Rebinding. 

. Pictures and pamphlets. 
. Lending proceedures. 


Educational 


ONY 


. Reference work. 


Bibliography. 


. Reading guidance. 


Library instructions. 
Project making. 
Preparing exhibits. 


. Study curriculum. 


Visiting classes. 


. Censorship of magazines, papers. 


Inmates should be assigned to the librarian 


whom he can train to do the following: 


Clerical: typing, lists, orders, request letters, 


books, clipping, checking, inventories, 
keeping records. 


Mechanical work: shelving, lettering books, 


1. 


2. 


pasting and stamping books, mending, 
caring for periodicals, mounting pic- 
tures, collecting books, cleaning books, 
janitorial work, labeling and caring for 
visual aids, records, etc. 


PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE EDUCATION 


The establishment of a well organized system 
for working out individual programs. 
Careful preliminary testing must be done in 
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12. 


13. 


order that the student’s ability may be chan- 
nelled along the right paths. 


. Careful guidance in selection of the course by 


the student. 


. Correlation of these courses with inmate’s 


program. 


. Methods to develop and maintain inmate’s 


interest are needed. 


. Provision must be made for the administer- — 


ing, collecting, and grading of lessons by 
civilian teachers if possible. 


. Keeping adequate records of lessons re- 


ceived, papers sent in, marks, etc. 


. Making certain that all completed lessons are 


mailed out promptly and returned to inmates 
as soon as possible. 


. Interesting outside work gangs and mainten- 


ance gangs in this form of education. 


. Making suitable arrangements with colleges 


and universities. 


. Providing reference material for inmates to 


aid them in their studies. 

Providing appropriate graduation ceremon- 
ies upon completion of program. 

Getting the necessary funds and equipment 
to develop the program. 


Approval and clearance for this type of pro- 


gram should be received from the superintendent 
and the state office. There should be a satisfying 
relationship with the persons in authority so that 
minor problems will not hamper the operation of 
the program. 


PROBLEMS RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


i. 


2. 


3. 


Lesson materials should be related to the 
objectives set up for institution teaching. 

The material should be related to everyday 
life and outside community life. 

Lessons in each field of study should be 
closely related. Inmates have lived an epi- 
sodic life. Well-planned related lessons will 
tend to bring some continuity into their lives. 


. Lessons should include simple, clear and def- 


inite directions. 


5. Not only should materials in a given field of 
learning be carefully related; but also the 
materials from the different fields should be 
correlated, and siudy projects conient- 
integration is desirable. 

6. Lessons in any subject must be short, simple, 
concise, and definite. Teaching must be con- 
ducted in a direct manner. Do not attempt to 
accomplish too much in any particular lesson. 
The end-view for the student should be ob- 
vious to the student. 

7. Each lesson should be immediate in nature 
and purpose because of the usual inmate’s 
short span of attention. 

8. Lessons for the slow learner should be con- 
crete and objective in character. The more 
advanced and capable retarded individual 
may progress through use of material that 
is less tangible, Although two types are us- 
ually in the same ciass, methods of instruc- 
tion employed ought to differ between the 
two types. 


PROBLEMS OF CORRECTIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PERSONNEL 
Certified Teachers. 
1. Training certified personnel in institutional 
work. 
2. Training non-certified personnel. 
3. Training and using inmate helpers. 
Assignment of Personnel. 
1. Assistant superintendent’s clearance. 
2. Assignment within program. 
3. Personnel conflicts. 
4. Supervising work of personnel. 
Outside Personnel. 
1. Visiting celebrities. 
2. Letters of appreciation. 
3. Referees, umpires. 
4. Teams. 
5. Entertainment. 

It is recognized that the above listing of 
problems in various areas in correctional educa- 
tional fields are partial and incompicte, However, 
they are offered as focal point for the preparation 
of future listings. 
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A Sociologist Looks at Inservice Training 


C. J. Beck, Sociologist 
Men's'Reformatory 
Anamosa, Iowa 


Most correctional administrators apparentiy 
feel the need for some sort of formal employee 
training. There appears to be, however, wide var- 
iations regarding the content, function, and pur- 
pose of what is usually called “inservice Train- 
ing.” Observation leads this writer to believe that 
while inservice training has perhaps been ade- 
quately defined in the literature there still exists 
among correctional workers on the administrative 
level serious differences of opinion, differences 
hinged on the question of what this formal type 
of training can do for institutional workers. 

There are indications of consensus concerning 
the value of formal training when used to teach 
rules and regulation and the skills necessary for 
their application, Many correctional people would, 
however, extend such formal programs to include 
the teaching of attitudes, presumably pro-treat- 
ment, and instruction in the rationale of the insti- 
tution and of modern correction in general. It is 
the last two items, the practicality of an attempt 
to teach an attitude and an orientation, with 
which these notes are concerned. 


Those who feel that the function of inservice 
training should be widely extended seem to har- 
bor, at least implicitly, the assumption that a set 
of attitudes can be successfully taught in a formal 
classroom situation. This assumption is usually 
followed by the acute, but misunderstood, obser- 
vation that an informal kind of training often 
“takes over” and “plugs up the gaps” left by the 
formal training experience. In passing, it might 
be noted that these omissions are often consid- 
ered to have been adequately dealt with by the 
establishment of a continuous series of employee 
meetings, coffee hours, and the like. 


Parallel to, and often opposing, the forma! 
program is the informal but remarkably effective 
inservice training program of the “real” institu- 
tion. This program teaches the employee the 
“facts” of institutional life as seen through the 
clear eyes of men with long experience in moving 
through the social] and economic channels of the 
plant; eyes generally not obfuscated by noble 
and impersonal projections of program. In this 


arena of rewards, punishments, and personal con- 
tacts are shaped the attitudes of each worker. 
One often hears the succinct comment, “You do 
What they do, not what they say.” The lasting 
value of extended formal inservice training is 
doubtful if opposed by the cold reality of another 
and more factual kind of program. 


With such gross differences between “saying” 
and “doing” as noted above one can hypothesize 
two sorts of training programs within the institu- 
tion. With the introduction of professionally 
oriented personnel, three such programs might 
easily be formed. These would be (1) the formal 
“say” program, (2) the informa] but most effec- 
tive “do” program, and (3) the minor but trouble- 
some “say-do” program of treatment-oriented 
professional staff members. Common sense and 
unquotable sources clearly indicate the wide- 
spread existence of such multiple and conflicting 
programs within many correctional institutions. 

It would appear to this writer that a formal, 
extended type of inservice training program as 
predicated by some would be of no value where 
it appears most needed and un-necessary where 
it appears most valuable. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, it appears legitimate to assume that the 
value of formal training in the treatment ap- 
proach decreases where the need seems greatest. 


Even if formal inservice training has little 
practical value as an ameliorative device, it loses 
none of its value as a forum for teaching skills 
and exchanging factual information. 

With the degradation of inservice training we 
are left, like Kyam, at the same door by which we 
came in. There is, however, considerable profit 
to be gained from the journey if administrators 
can somehow capitalize on the efficiency of the 
omnipresent and eminently successful informal 
program. It is here, where the facts of adminis- 
trative attitudes cannot be masked by the verbos- 
ities of the manual, that the revision of employee 
attitudes begins, Here, in day-to-day personal 
relationships, the individual employee can, if ap- 
propriately dealt with, realize profit from and be- 
come aware of the intrinsic legitimacy of the 
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kind of program we claim to want for our clien- 
tele. 


We must face up to the cold, hard fact that a 
treatment program cannot operate successfully 
without, or at the expense of, the institution’s 
own workers. It is logical and just that the cor- 
rectional worker share in, and feel the values of 
a treatment approach before he is asked to deal 
with others in this, to him, untested manner, Em- 
ployee problems, whether of a social or an emo- 
tional nature, can be the channel for dissemination 
of desirable and appropriate attitudes. 


Social Science research in the fields of mental 
and physical health has revealed that the social 
structure of the institution determines, to a great 
extent, the mental health of the patient. There 
is little doubt that further research will allow 
us to broaden this generalization to include insti- 
tutions of correction. The realization of the full 
implications of these interdependencies will rele- 
gate inservice training to the teaching of methods, 
where it probably belongs and where it should 
do well. 


Publication Resumed 


Publication of Correctional Research is being 
resumed after a suspension of more than one year. 
Bulletin Number Seven, on Sentencing, will be ed- 
ited by Professor Alvert Morris of Boston Univer- 
sity and will be ready for distribution in the fall. 

Correctional Research, a project of the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts, has made 
valuable contributions in the field of penology, 
and its return will be welcomed by many correc- 
tional people. People wishing to receive these bul- 
letins should address correspondence to: 

Mr. Henry J. Mascarello, Executive Director 

United Prison Association of Massachusetts 


33 Mt. Vernon Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Problems in Correctional Institutions 
Related to Education 


Education as a Treatment 


Ross V. Randolph 
Warden of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
Menard, Illinois Branch* 


Although the modern correctional institution 
may not be universally recognized as a treatment 
center, it must be acknowledged that in reality it 
does hold this place, and that everything that hap- 
pens to the inmate during the course of his cor- 
rectional institution stay is to be considered in a 
broad sense as “treatment” just as everything 
that happens to a patient placed in a mental hos- 
pita! is similarly to be regarded as “treatment”. 

We are informed that 95 percent of the in- 
mates now confined in state and federal prisons 
will be released at sometime or the other, either 
by expiration of sentence or on parole. The con- 

dition of these people at the time of their depar- 
' ture from correctional institutions and their re- 
turn to the “free world” will depend largely on 
how well the program for treatment was admin- 
istered during their incarceration. 

In correctional institutions the officials in 
many cases may be oriented primarily in terms of 
law enforcement or custody. This is the result of 
practices of long standing in some states of ap- 
pointing as heads of correctional] institutions per- 
sons whose background and qualifications stem 
from police experience, or as sheriff of some coun- 
ty. This group of administrators may little appre- 
ciate those persons who believe that rehabilitation 
and readjustment should be emphasized. Actually 
there is in many institutions friction between a 
security-minded prison official and members of 
his staff who may be trying to do a job of reha- 
bilitation. 

Custodial security and an adequate degree of 
firmness in management of inmate population are 
essentials in the institution setting, but these re- 
quirements do not preclude the employment of 
educational means or even of a therapeutic atti- 
tude by the custodial officers toward the inmate, 
based on recognition of the inmate as another 


human being who indeed has erred, but who is, 
during the term of his correctional institution 
stay, in the course of a program of rehabilitation. 


Delinquent individuals often are individuals 
who have major problems centering on figures of 
authority, and the rigid, dogmatic, insensitive and 
even cruel correctional officer can do much to un- 
dermine and tear down the effects of the rehabili- 
tation program. This is a matter that calls for the 
screening of correctional institution officers at the 
time of employment and for a continuing program 
of in-service training. Traditionally the inmate 
and the custodial officer are members of two dif- 
ferent worlds, perpetually at war, but this identi- 
fication is not so completely extended as it has 
been in the past years; and this is probably due to 
a trend on the part of modern penology recogniz- 
ing the inmate as a human being. 


Treatment, and particularly in the correctional 
setup, in a large part lies in the ability of those 
persons entrusted with the direction of the indi- 
vidual, that is, primarily the correctional officers 
and the instructors, to win respect from the in- 
mate, with this respect being followed by the de- 
sire of the inmate to emulate the performance of 
the respected persons. The correctional officer 
therefore becomes, ideally, a person whose char- 
acter the inmate would wish to have as his own; 
and in the degree that this character is an admir- 
able and a noble one can be measured the instruc- 
tor’s worth. 


The importance of considering the inmate as 
an individual human being can not be over-stress- 
ed. The necessity to manage large inmate popula- 
tions with relatively small numbers of staff and 
the necessity to maintain intra-institutional ser- 
vice may among other factors, cause the creation 
of a factory-like organization, where inmates are 


* Keynote address of the Sixth Annual Conference on Correction and Education at Purdue University, July 15, 1957. 
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identified primarily as individuals with a number, 
to be fitted into the total operation as institutional 
necessity indicates, with little or no attention to 
individual inmate needs, Although the facts of 
life at present in many institutions may require 
this sort of organization, it can not be said that 
this represents effective treatment. Under those 
conditions the inmate may experience improvement 
and may succeed after he leaves the institution, 
but these results are obtained primarily because 
of strength that the inmate finds in himself de- 
spite the institutional program not because of it. 

It may be said that the correctional institution 
most effectively serves as a rehabilitation center 
in the degree that it is able to offer a program 
oriented truly in terms of rehabilitative training 
and treatment provided by a competent, well- 
trained staff, and considering the inmate as an 
individual profiting from an individually planned 
program, When the inmates are recognized as 
human beings and when educational, vocational, 
recreational, cultural, and social education are 
considered in this light, then we have come a long 
way in the establishment of constructive rehabil- 
itative work in correctional institutions. 

Five years ago I accepted the responsibility 
of reorganizing a riot-torn, politically-infiltrated, 
demoralized, run-down branch of the Illinois State 
Penal System known as the Menard Branch at 
Menard, Illinois. There was one consolation for an 
administrator going into a prison of this kind and 
that was anything that was done at all could prob- 
ably be considered as an improvement. The only 
educational person carried on the pay roll of some 
350 employees was a retired school teacher whose 
exact title was that of Elementary Teacher but 
who was assigned as a Cell House Keeper at the 
penitentiary. Prior to the riots of 1952 this teach- 
er had been conducting a few classes but without 
support from prison officials or from other em- 
ployees, During the riots the text books had be- 
come lost and destroyed and the class room had 
been closed and was gathering dust. There was 
no vocational school, no correspondence courses 
of any kind, and extension courses were unthought 
of, An inmate coming to this penal institution 
could not look forward to any correctional educa- 
tion treatment because there was not only a lack 
of an educational program but even the library 
had been abandoned. Inmates who wished to bet- 
ter themselves and to go out and become law- 
abiding, self-supporting citizens could not look 
for any help during their institutional stay. The 
situation at Menard, bad as it was, is still typical 
of a few institutions in the United States today; 


however, I am happy to say that we have made 
progress at Menard and have overcome many of 
the problems that existed five years ago. One of 
the first things that was necessary was to take 
the only teacher available out of the celi house 
and to put him back in the schoo] room. However, 
it must be remembered that the most important 
element in education is the teacher in the class 
setting. The influence of a strong, sound teacher 
upon his students may be of more lasting impor- 
tance than the skills or knowledge which he im- 
parts. In the case of this teacher, he was a man 
of good character, but he was lacking in the abil- 
ity to organize a rcalistic educational program. 
He dusted the tables and looked at the empty 
shelves and prepared to put the school back on a 
par with what it had been before the riots, He did 
make some progress; however, it wasn’t until we © 
were able to get the services of a trained adminis- 
trator and gave him a free hand in setting up a 
curriculum that met with the approved courses 
of study by State and County officials of Illinois 
that we were actually able to make any real head- 
way. This man, known as our Superintendent of 
Education, set up certain objectives which had a 
purpose. He scheduled regular school periods, and 
he requested a professionally trained staff, al- 
though it was necessary to use some inmate teach- 
ers, He set up methods of measuring and record- 
ing progress and made available guidance service. 
He selected qualified inmates as assistant teach- 
ers. The use of inmate teachers, of course, is not 
to be desired if the aim of education is resocial- 
ization, for the inmate no more qualifies as a 
teacher than he does as a psychologist or guidance 
counselor; but the better equipped inmate may be 
employed to good advantage as an assistant, work- 
ing under direct supervision. At Menard this me- 
thod of using inmate teachers is in effect. The 
inmate-teacher talents are brought to bear in the 
classroom and in the library, and his contribu- 
tions in such a capacity have helped the effective- 
ness of our school program. 

One of the problems at Menard in instituting 
an educational program has been that of training 
the personnel to realize the help from and the 
necessity for educational programs, We obtained 
from the office of the State Library at Spring- 
field films to show the effectiveness of educational 
programs in correctional institutions. Perhaps the 
fact I was formerly a school teacher and that I 
let it be known that I expected the personnel to 
assist in any way possible our efforts in establish- 
ing educational programs and that I believed that 
modern, progressive institutions must try to shape 


. 


and direct all personnel and all] activities toward 
the goal of preparing men for eventual release. 
I was happy to find that many of the per- 
sonnel were glad to participate in this trend to- 
wards constructive rehabilitation and that many 
of them asked for books on academic and voca- 
tional education in order that they might better 
prepare themselves to assist in the program al- 
though they were primarily custodial off.cers. 

Today, our Elementary School program, com- 
mercial school, our high schoo] graduation pro- 
gram, cell house study program, our correspon- 
dence course program, and our extension facilities 
with Southern Illinois University have, I believe, 
done much to build up the morale of the entire 
institution, and has had a good effect even on 
those who do not participate in the educational 
program. The personnel themselves have indicated 
pride and a feeling that they are contributing to 
a well organized program of education that is 
bound to pay dividends, Even in the institutions 
of maximum security such as we have at Menard, 
all evidence seems clearly to indicate the dependa- 
bility of the major part of the inmate population. 


Just as in the case of general academic educa- 
tion, there was also a lack of any vocational edu- 
cation program, Trained prison officials have 
stated ‘“‘when we go into the occupational history 
of any prison population, we find a tragic record 
of vocational incompetence.”’ Vocationai education 
aims to equip men with the skill necessary for 
earning a liveiihood, but, properiy organized it can 
accomplish much more. Under the leadership of 
a capable trade instructor, men may learn pain- 
lessly because of motivated interest in the trade 
many of the essentia] elements of acceptable liv- 
ing. They develop self-confidence, pride in good 
workmanship, responsibility, and ability to work 
harmoniously with continued cooperation with 
and respect for the instructor, and they feel a 
sense of belonging in the world of skilled work- 
men, Hence, the vocational shop, is in addition to 
meeting the need for the development for voca- 
tional competency, thus increasing the chances 
for success on parole, it also supplies an ideal 
place for the teaching of social education because 
men are expected to follow daily many principles 
of behavior which social education attempts to 
teach in a more formalized and restricted atmos- 
phere of the class room, The vocational school 
provides social education in action. At Menard it 
was necessary to secure the service of a voca- 
tional instructor who not only had the training 


but also the character to fill such a position. We 
were fortunate to obtain such a man, However, 
there was no fund set up for the operation of a 
vocational school, and we had to ask for help from 
other institutions for desks, equipment and ma- 
terials to set up such a department, Once we had 
a recognized vocational school, we were able to 
get war surplus that is designated for recognized 
vocationa] schools. Here, too, was made a notable 
contribution to the morale of the entire prison 
population, It has been my experience that in- 
mates in a correctional institution are like many 
people on the outside who imagine that the grass 
is greener on the other side of the road. People 
of the free world oftentimes make themselves 
sick wishing for a new automobile, a new home 
or a fishing rod; but once they acquire them, may 
make little use of them. It is true of the inmate 
population, as far as morale is concerned, that 
even though only a portion of the inmate pop- 
ulation will take advantage of the educational 
program, just the satisfaction of knowing it is 
there in case they change their mind and wish 
to participate, goes a long way in building up and 
keeping morale high. 


As a Warden I can not stress too highly the 
importance of conferences such as the Sixth An- 
nual Conference here at Purdue University as a 
constructive step in the readjustment and the 
rehabilitation that is necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the 95 percent of all the inmates who at 
some time or other will go out into the free world 
and may or may not become self-supporting, tax- 
paying citizens of the various communities. I can 
say that a Warden is helpless in the establishment 
of any type of constructive educational program 
without the assistance of trained, competent, in- 
terested personnel, By your presence here at this 
school during the hot month of July you have in- 
dicated your interest in better equipping yourself 
to train and to help readjust the delinquents who 
are committed to your correctional institution. 
After the completion of this conference, I hope 
that you will take back with you to your various 
institutions information received from attending 
the excellent program that has been planned, bet- 
ter ideas and a new determination to do a better 
job in correctional education; and when you do 
this you make a tremendous contribution to one 
of the greatest fields of human endeavor, that of 
reconstructing broken lives and broken homes. 
You are engaged in one of the finest professions 
in America, that of helping people to learn to live. 
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Minutes of the Chicago Business Meeting 


Mrs. Esther Wright 
Acting Secretary 


The annual business meeting of the Correc- 
tional Education Association, an affiliate of the 
American Correctional Association, was combined 
with a breakfast on Wednesday morning, August 
21, 1957. There were approximately 20 people in 
attendance. 


The meeting was called to order by the Pres- 
ident of the Association, John E. Waller. The 
benediction was given by Rev, Russei E. Camp. 

Mr. Waller suggested that each member pres- 
ent stand and introduce himself by name, state 
and official capacity. This was done and it gave 
the other members present an opportunity to 
more personally know their fellow associates. 


Inasmuch as Dr. Harold W. Porter, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, was unable to be at 
the meeting, a substitute Secretary was appoinied 
to take the minutes; namely, Mrs. Esther Wright, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Control, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


It was announced that Dr. Porter has recenily 
resigned his postition as Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education at Purdue Univer- 
sity, and has accepted a position as Head of the 
Department of Industrial Education at Kansas 
State Teachers College. 

Dr. Porter had forwarded his records to Mr. 
Waller, and included were the ballots recently 
taken covering the election of officers. A com- 
mittee was chosen from the group to count these 
ballots and to make a report. According io the 
ballots cast, the following were chosen as off cers 
of the Assocation for the ensuing year: 

. John E, Waller, President 
Paul B. Weston, Vice-President 
Charles D, List, Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Committee Members: 
Miss Bernice Byfield, 
E, Bauermeister 
Mr. Waller called on various members to stand 


and discuss their duties in the prison field, with 
questions to be asked from the floor. 


Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, formerly Director of 
Education, Maryland State Penitentiary, FRalti- 
more, gave a very interesting resume of his duties 
as the new Superintendent of the Patuxent 
tution. He assumed his duties in May, 1957. 


Insti- 


Rev. Russell Camp of Connecticut, newly elect- 
ed president of the Protestant Chaplains’ As- 
sociation, amused the group with scme good hum- 
orous stories, and told of his work in the chaptain’s 
field. 

Miss Marion Vedder, Library Consultant, New 
York Department of Correction, presented an ap- 
proved magazine list for institution libraries, She 
asked for suggestions for another member for the 
Library Committee, Mr. Carl H. Seidler, Director 
of Education, Maryland House of Correction, 
Jessup, Maryland, was suggested as a member of 
this committee, The group approved his appoint- 
ment. 

A motion was made and approved that a letter 
of appreciation be sent to Mr. Donald Pelch for 
his good work as editor of the Journal of Correc- 
tional Education. He was approved as editor for 
the coming year. 

Mr. Donald Scarborough, Superintendent of the 
New York Vocational Institution, West Coxsackie, 
N. Y. stated, when discussing his field of work, 
that one of the handicaps of the Correctional Ed- 
ucator was the lack of professional stand'ng. He 
suggested that the Assoc‘ation approach the N. E. 
A, with the idea of affiliating with that organiza- 
tion. A motion was made and approved that a 
committee be appointed by the presidznt to take 
a census of the opnion of the members toward 
affiliation with the N. E. A. Mr. Waller appo:nted 
Mr. Scarborough to be chairman of this committee 
and he was to select two other members. 

A motion was made and approved that a sur- 
vey be conducted to see how the various State 
Education Departments help the Correctional Ed- 
ucation Departments, A second motion was made 
and approved that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to do this. 

Meeting adjourned. 


. 
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Some Recent Books for Correctional Institutions 
Selected by 


Committee for Institution Libraries, American Correctional Association 


NOTE: R or W following the price indicates special 
interest for reformatory ages or women. 


Aiken, H. D. ed. The Age of ideology. Houghton $3.00 
Selections and comments from works of Kant, Hegel 
S nhauer, Marx, Kierkegard and other outstanding 


ak 


i9th century. 190.82 


Allegro, J. M. The Dead Sea Scrolls. Criterion $4.00 
This subject has a fascination for inmate readers and 
this volume is a bit more readable on a scholarly sub- 
ject. 221.44 

Amer, J. B. and Gray, A. L. How to Make Containers 
and Accessories for Fiower Arangements. Hearthside 
press. (118 E. 28th St., N. Y. 16). $3.50 “How-to” from 
rocks, driftwood, sea shells, foil, paper, bark, bottles, 
fruit, vegetables, but not from T-Model Fords! 635.96 


Arnold, Ralph. Spring List. Macmillan $2.95 (W) 
Some good characterizations in this light story of people 
in the book publishing business in contemporary England. 
F 


Attenborough, David. Yoo Quest to Guiana Crowell 


$4.50 Adventures of a 3 months animal-filming and col- 
lecting expedition to Pritish Guiana in 1955. 591.98 


Aubert de la Rue, Edgar. The Tropics. Knopf $12.50 
Complete with photogravure, photographs, and colored 
piates a comprehensive collection of “inio” on the tropics 
by three French scientists. 574 


Baines, Anthony. Woodwind lastruments and Their 
History. Norton $6.50 Covers praciical use of these 
instrument as well as story of their development. 788 


Barker, Shirley. Liza Lowe. Random $2.50 Engiand 
in 1588 serves as setting for the adventures and romance 
of Liza, a country girl, whose homely and down-to-earth 
philosophy give a view of life among the “groundlings.” F 


Beal, J. R. John Foster Dulles. Harper $4.50 A por- 
trait of John Foster Dulles —his background, his legal 
career, and his life-long contributions to foreign policy, 
written by a member of Time Magazine Scaff. B or 92 


Bedford, Sybille. A Legacy. Simon & Schuster $3.50 
A long and involved story of two different families whose 
lives are intermingled through marriage. The patient 
reader will find an excellent study of personalities and 
times in pre-World Wari Germany. F 


Prentice- 
5. car racing for the 
cords and a compara- 


Bentley; John. Great American Automobiles. 
Hall $7.50 The major events in U. 
years 1900-1930. Lists of world 1 
tive table of famous cars. 795.72 

Berrill, Norman and Jacquelyn. 1001 Questions Answer- 
ed About the Seashore. Dodd $5.00 (R) Question and 


book on necriy everyihing about the subject. 


How to Find Your Own Style In Painting. 
$3.50 Practical explanation of different styles 
of painting clear and simple. 750 

Birmingham, F. A. ed. 


oirmingaam, Fashion Guide for Ail Occasions. 
Herper £3.50 


This one useful for males since it is put 
together by editors of Esquire who disperse practical 
“info” on proper attire for the student, businessman, man 
about town, stay-at-home, sportsman, bridegroom and 
traveler, 646 


“Woman. 


Biskind, L. H. Health and Hygiene for the Modern 
Haprer $3.75. (W) Experienced gynecologist 
explains puberty, menstruation, pregnancy, menopause, 
overweight, cancer and a variety of operations. 613 


Bjerkoe, E. H. and J. A. The Cabinet Makers of America. 
Doubleday $10.00 Encyclopedic compilation about cabi- 
net-makers working in U. S. during 17th, 18th and early 
19th centuries. 749 


Blum, D. C. Pictorial History of the American Theatre, 
1900-1956. Greenberg $7.50 Outstanding picture his- 
tory. 792 


Bluestone, George. Novels into Film. Johns Hopkins 
Press $5.00 Now novels become films and an account- 
ing of trends and new developments in movie making. 
792.9 


Braggiotte, Gloria. Born In a Crowd. Crowell $5.95 
Gay reminiscenses of a large American family living 
in Italy show the joys of normal fainily life. 920 or 818 


Breland, O. P. Animal Friends und Foes. Harper $3.95 
Question and answer book about mammals, birds, reptiles 
and other animals. 591.5 


Brown, L. O Advertising Media. Ronald $7.50 Techni- 
cal considerations in the selection of advertising media. 
659.1 


Buck, Mrs. P. S. Letter From Peking. Day $3.75 
An American woman marries a half Chinese and is happy 
until the Communist regime forces them apart. He re- 
mains in Peking at the head of the university; she returns 
to Vermont. 


Burgess, Alan. The Small Woman. Dutton $3.95 An 
inspirational account of an un-assuming, heroic woman 
dedicated to serving in the China mission field. B or 92 


Busson, Bernard and Leroy, Gerald. The Last Secrets 
Of the Earth. Putnam $3.50 Two French Journalists 
report on some of the earth’s phenomena which man has 
not yet explained. 550 


Carr, J. D. Fire, Burn! Harper $3.50 Combining 
“metaphysics and melodrama”, this is the story of a 
present day Scotland Yard man who is transported to 
1829 London where he solves a crime and takes part 
in the organization of the Yard. Recommended. F 


Carrington, Richard. Mermaids and Mastodons. Rine- 
hart $3.95 Miscellaneous collection of unusual and ro- 
mantic facts about animals, some extinct or mythical, and 
some living although almost unbelievably peculiar. 
590.883 


Carruth, G. V. Encyclopedia of American Facts and 
Dates. Crowell $6.95 A compilation of facts, dates and 
events from all departments of American life. 973.03 


Cecil, David. The Fine Art Of Reading. Bobbs $5.00 
The typical prison library can use a little high level 
reading occasionally. This is it for essays on Shakespeare, 
Austen, Conrad, and other classic literary personalities. 
824 

Chamales, T. T. Never So Few. Scribner $4.50 Long 
novel of Burma guerrillas during World War IT which 
stands out for originality and distinction although much 
of its raw and distasteful. Impressive.* F 


{ED. NOTE: Recent Book Reviews have been reduced 
in this issue so that the minutes of the Chicago Business 
Meeting could be printed. ] 
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Editorial 


The Climate of Rehabilitation 


Continued from Frontpiece 


Many states spend millions of dollars for tool- 
proof steel to confine thousands of prisoners 
who would not attempt to escape if every 
door were left open. And how desperately are 
these dollars needed for more and better staff 
and equipment! 

Use Of Non-Professional “Court” and “Snake- 
Pit” Solitary. Anti-institutional behavior is 
usually the manifestation of a symptom of 
social maladjustment. Many punishment 
boards treat the repeating offender by issuing 
longer and stronger doses of confinement in 
an isolation area strongly reminiscent of the 
“snake pits” of a less enlightened era in men- 
tal care. Extensive time for lonely introspec- 
tion provides no guarantee, however, that 
insight will automatically develop within the 
erring prisoner. The case conference approach 
seems to be much more intelligent. 

Keeping Treatment Staff in Ivy-Covered Towers. 
In many places the treatment staff is as far 
removed from the inmate as is the wall guard 
in his tower. To many “counselors’ the client 
is a number and a picture about whom he 
compiles reams of confidential data unavail- 
able to or incomprehensible to most of the 
rest of the staff. His clerical companions, the 
psychologists and psychiatrists, write their ad- 
ditional volumes of jargon in a language even 
they may not fully understand, While the 
professionals consort with dictaphones and 
typewriters, the counseling is done on the 
scene by, those least trained to do so but most 
available to the inmate. 

Allowing Profit-Making And Saving To Dominate 
Training. Most correctional industries serve 
but one master; he is the black-ink-robed god 
of profit. Worthwhile training is often inci- 
dental or accidental. Most maintenance shops 
exist to keep the plant functioning smoothly, 
not to teach skills, attitudes and habits. 

Offering Obsolete Education. In some place ac- 
ademic education is “taught” by untrained 
inmate instructors of the “chant school” 


variety. Trade courses may be planned not on 
a basis of appropriateness but upon what 
junked equipment is available. Of what value 
is horse-and-buggy teaching in an age of 
atoms and automation? 


The above are only some of the areas where 
poor climate may be plainly evident, Perhaps less 
readily apparent but equaliy important ones are 
in areas of interpersonai relations, These include 
attitudes toward such things as profanity, petty 
tyranny and brutality, The absence of good in- 
service training and professional development 
courses may provide no adequate standards for 
promotion of competent personnel. Bad public 
relations may make prisons the “nervous service”. 
Poor climate may show in barren dust-bowl yards 
or in dingy crowded recreation areas with a dis- 
organized program. It may show in the dirty, drab 
and ugly colors of building interiors. It can be 
seen in a greasy mess hall where uninterested 
drudges dredge up unpalatable food to silent- 
system eaters. Sometimes it shows in frequently- 
heard generalizations to the effect that ail in- 
mates are no-good bastards. 


If staff integrity is low in any area of the in- 
stitution, if inmates must deal and connive in or- 
der to obtain what the administration intends 
they shail be fairly and equally provided, then 
indeed this bit of climate can undo most of the 
good rehabilitation performed by the rest of the 
entire staff. If there is no early parole planning, 
no attempt to change values and ideals, no free 
medical and dental therapy, no use of the civic 
resources of the citizens of the state, and no real 
employee interest in their charges, then we find 
additional areas of poor climate. 


No simple panacea exists for poor-climate 
areas, but an important first step is formulation 
of a clear and lucid philosophy of institutional 
purpose and policy, Frequent examination and 
evaluation in terms of how every institutional 


‘aspect contributes or fails to contribute to the 


philosophy will expose both the strong and the 
weak areas of climate. 
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Dues for ’°57-’58 due now 


Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association Now. 


, We wish to ask the help of all our people in 
getting new Correctional Education Association 
members wherever possible. Anyone interested in 
the education of people committed to our institu- 
tions is eligible for membership. It is not neces- 
sary to be a Correctional Educator, We will wel- 
come any prison custodial officer or professional 


staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
any interested private citizen, to membership in 
our organization and attendance at our group 
meetings. 

The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
Education, which is published quarterly. 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
5 Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
e Send this to: 
e Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer 
3 Correctional Education Association 
7 419 Osborne Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
d 
te APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 
Name: 
a (last) (first) (initial) 
al Mail Address: 
1e (number) (street) (city) (state) 
ne Position: Institution: 
Date: 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO 
1957-58 DUES 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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